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Union is followed generally by the ‘ Church South,’ 
all hope of an increase of denominational spirit 
and church extension in that quarter of the king- 
dom will be lost, at least as far as those happy re- 
sults depend on the emigration of the colored 
brethren into the new territories. And when we 
consider the strong religious sentiments and simple 
faith of that large portion of the Church South, over 
which their devoted ministers and chivalrous cham- 
pions in re shed tears of joy, the loss of 
this element of Christian power in our land, is greatly 
to be deplored.” 


MODERN PHARISAISM. 


We clip from a late number of the Churchman 
in this city the following specimen of Pharisaic 
formalism : 


“ OrertcaL Contempt or Lent.—The insincerity 
of the ultra-Protestant school of our clergy, a5 
respects even so solemn a season of their chure as 
that of Lent, is receiving a signal illustration here 
just now. e x) is ties = eter 
ments of a * Complimen’ ntertainmen 

‘ of a most oiractive Cnamicles, at Niblo’s Saloon, 


lar agency of Mr. Simpson for Lawrence. If the 
two cannot be formally merged into one, the Union 
will make its appropriation to Lawrence contingent 
upon amounts raised by other agencies. 

In no case should money designated for Lawrence 
be diverted to the general fund, or absorbed in it, 
though we see not why it might not flow to its des- 
tination through a common treasury. A letter just 
received from brother Lum, dated the 11th inst., 
puts this matter wholly at rest. While he writes 


Tue Protestant States of Germany are not ; 
only countries of Europe where are found nat. 
tions of increasing earnestness in religion, 7% 
tholic France, since the restoration of quiet a 
the revolution of 1848, the precepts and ie 
Christianity have been more faithfully obsery, 
among the people, than at any period since alm; 
universal infidelity succeeded at the my 
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DEPENDENCE ON THE GRACE OF GOD. 


Wuatever our theories may be in regard 
to moral agency, human liberty, ability and 
inability, we all have to confess—as a matter 
of fact—that for every right thought and 
purpose, for all truly Christian emotions, and 
for every action that is pleasing to God, we 
are dependent upon his grace. We believe 
it; we feel it; whether it accords with our 
theological speculations or not. It needs but 
small progress in the Christian life to teach 
us the reality of this dependence ; and every 
day of Christian experience is writing the 
lesson more deeply and indelibly upon the 
. heart. 

This truth—of dependence—is a very prac- 
tical one ; more so, perhaps, than we are ac- 
customed to think. For it is not simply that 
we are dependent for strength to do some 
great thing; or to make some very marked 
and startling progress. It is not that we are 
to expect some mighty wave of divine influ- 
ence, which, whenit comes, will bear us at once 

far onward towards God. It is rather as the 
dependence of the growing seed—not occa- 
sional, but constant—whose vegetation, from 
the time of sowing to the harvest, is carried 
forward, not by sudden impulses of growth 
with intervals when the process is at rest, but 
as by the continual power of an inward life, 
and the unceasing help which the chemistry 
of nature supplies, of rain, dew, sunshine, 
darkness and light—various as the case re- 
quires in the form in which it comes, but in 
one shape or another needed always. Our 
dependence upon God, in like manner, is a 
truth that remains, as it were, a constant 
quantity in all the circumstances of human 
life. It isa dependence for strength to do the 
common duties of every day. 

We go, for instance, to the customary em- 
ployments of a business life; and then if we 
escape the temptations which in our day are 
so thickly gathered around every department 
of business—which beset all the dealings be- 
tween man and man—temptations to forget 
the Golden Rule and to let self-interest de- 
cide every question of duty; if we are not 
corrupted by the bad examples which too 
many are putting before us, and enforcing by 
the powerful arguments of high standing and 
brilliant success; if we are not drawn aside 
from the right by evil principles which from 
words and actions on all sides are being 
poured into our minds, and which pass cur- 
rent as the undisputed maxims of business, 
and as the essential conditions of success; if 
we resist all these outward forces of wrong, 
and are not hardened by the deceitfulness of 
inward sin, and night finds us looking back 
with a clear conscience over the transactions 
of the day—our triumph must be credited to 
the help which God has given. 

It is not by the strength of om own minds, 
or the firmness of our own principles, that we 
have stood. Too many lapses from the right, 
revealing the weakness and the evil that re- 
mains, have taught us this. Or if in the 
spirit of Christ we have answered the de- 
mands upon our benevolence, and have done 
good to all men as we had opportunity; and 
if our native selfishness has been so far over- 
come that we have done it not grudgingly 
or of necessity, but with cheerfulness—is not 
this too the fruit most plainly of the grace of 
God? Or if, amid the annoyances, the trou- 
bles, the disappointments of the day, we have 
worn the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 

and maintained unshaken a childlike faith in 
God—is it not because he has given power to 
us when we were faint, and when we had no 
might he increased strength ? 

The thought, then, which should be con- 


the energies of the body ; and seeing in the 
success we meet, the surest, the only evidence 
that the help we sought was given. 

In this way the doctrine of dependence 
becomes not a minister of despondency, but 
of hope—an element of strength and en- 
couragement, as in the form which it takes 
in the Scriptures it was evidently meant to 
be—and we understand the meaning of the 
counsel, “ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God who work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WANTS OF KANSAS. 


Ir sometimes happens to good men having in 
view a common object of beneficence, that by reason 
of distance, or want of correspondence, or ignorance 
of kindred plans and movements in other quarters, 
they either neutralize each other’s influence, or need- 
lessly increase the expense of the common enter- 
prise. Such, we have feared, might be the case 
with regard to the movement for church-building in 
Kansas. While the Congregational Union has un- 
dertaken to raise means sufficient to provide church 
edifices for the actual wants of Kansas, separate 
agencies are also at work on behalf of particular 
churches and localities! in the territory, and the 
benevolence of eastern Christians is in danger of 
being embarassed by conflicting claims, or overtaxed 
by repeated applications. There is not the least 
occasion for either of these results; and with a view 
to place the subject fairly before our readers, we 
make the following statement of the actual wants 
of Kansas. 

The first appeal for aid in church-building in 
that territory, came from the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church in Lawrence City, and was set forth 
in a circular prepared by the worthy and energetic 
pastor of that church, Rey. S. Y. Lum. This ap- 
peal we laid before our readers, and warmly second- 
ed by public and private efforts. Mr, Lum is most 
favorably known to us, having formerly beer 
settled at Middletown, in Orange county, and being 
still a member of the Association of New-York and 
Brooklyn. He isa man of uncommon energy and 
of earnest piety. The sum asked for to complete 
a suitable church edifice in Lawrence was so large, 
that the undertaking seemed almost hopeless in 
the depressed state of the money market last sum- 
mer ; and, indeed, some apprehension was expressed, 
that so large a donation to one church would prove 
an embarassing precedent, and would prejudice 
other applications from the same territory. But 
the generous donations of a few individuals have al- 
ready secured about one half of the desired amount ; 
and the peculiarities of the case, wherever under- 
stood, will go far to obviate any objections on the 
score of precedent. The Unitarians have already 
secured funds for a church edifice in Lawrence, and 
being well backed with funds from the East, have 
secured subscriptions from many citizens of Law- 
rence who might otherwise have contributed to 
the Orthodox church. Hence that organization 
must rely almost entirely upon Eastern funds. 
The case needs only to be stated to be ap- 
preciated. Mr. Lum was obliged to return to 
his field of labor before completing the subscrip- 
tion ; but the Rev. Joseph S. Clarke, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, kindly agreed to act as his receiver, the Congre- 
gational pastors of Boston warmly endorsed his cir- 
cular, and the Puritan Recorder and Congregation- 
alist gave their efficient sanction to his appeal. Mr. 
Simpson, a member of the church in Lawrence, is 
now_at the East soliciting the balance of the required 
sum. We hope that he will meet with every en- 
couragement. Some funds for this object have been 
received at this office. Money thus designated may 
be sent either to Rev. Jos. S. Clarke, D.D., Boston, 
or to Israel Minor, 214 Fulton street, New-York. 

We have said that Mr. Lum’s application was 
first in the order of time; yet hardly had that appli- 
cation come into our hands, when we received from 
the pioneer minister of Leavenworth City an appeal 
equally urgent for aid in erecting a house of wor- 
ship early in the spring. The wants of this settle- 
ment may be inferred from the fact that it lies imme- 
diately south of Fort Leavenworth, the great frontier 
depot for the military posts of the territory, and that 
it has a rapidly increasing population, without any 
place of public worship. For a moderate sum the 
Christians of that settlement propose to erect a 
church in the spring. 

A correspondent in that city writes, that “it has 
a population of 1500, and that in the past year 
$100,000 was paid for freight to the settlers. It 
contains no public buildings, except a small union 
church-and-school-house; and the Congregational 
minister—a moderate and judicious man—as re- 
Fused permission to preach in that, unless he would 
engage to be silent on the subject of slavery ! 

“The preacher of the Methodist Church South, 
who has mortgaged his slaves to build himself a 
house, has been traveling in Missouri, and by public 
lectures has raised considerable funds to erect a 
house for his sect here. 

“The Methodist Church North is not strong ; the 
Old-School Presbyterians have been unsucceessful 
in the attempt to forma church. The best mate- 


imploringly for full and prompt aid to Lawrence, he 
also says, “I trust the work designed —by the 
Trustees of the Congregational Union—will be fully 
accomplished. There is nothing that Kansas needs 
more than comfortable places of worship. It is true 
that but few places are as yet prepared for such a 
work, as but few have a fixed future that will war- 
rant it. Yet when our present troubles are over, 
they will rapidly spring up on every hand. I am 
glad that Congregationalists are taking the lead.” 
If any are disposed to regard this movement as 
premature, we would remind them that, upon the 
most reliable estimates, the population of Kansas 
already numbers 60,000; that the great majority 
of this population are free state men; that their 
numbers will be greatly increased by the emigra- 
tion already organized for the opening of spring ; 
that the question of the social and political con- 
stitution of Kansas is simply a question of time; 
that its destiny is indissolubly linked to freedom ; 
that faint-heartedness at the East is death to free- 
dom in the West; but that courage here, and es- 
pecially that quiet determination and large forecast 
which builds churches and schools, will insure the 
triumph of truth and right. There are already some 
ten settlements in Kansas Territory where churches 
are needed, and where they ought to be built this 
very year. Several of these places have already 
applied to the Congregational Union for aid. We 
learn that last week an application came rom the 
now promising settlement of Manhattan for such 
help—the applicants pledging themselves to sustain 
a minister if a house of worship can be erected. 
‘This place will probably become a place of much 
importance. 

In view of these facts can we hesitate? Rath- 
er let us emulate the heroism and faith of the 
fathers of the Revolution, who in the midst of 
turmoil and war built churches that stand to this 
day. The date 1775 upon the stone meeting-house 
in East Haven, Conn., is a reproof to all faint- 
heartedness as to church-building in Kansas. 

Bishop Still of the Methodist Church has just 
made a tour of Kansas, holding quarterly meetings, 
and organizing Methodist societies. In the depth 
of winter and amid rumors of war, he found in 
many places large and serious congregations, and 
he gives a most encouraging report of his tour. 

A correspondent writes us that a venerable pro- 
fessor in one of the oldest Presbyterian Theological 
Seminaries, lately advised a student instead of going 
on a mission to the Indians of Nebraska, “ to go 
to Kansas; if need be to take a Sharpe’s rifle, and 
by all means to casta free soil vote to assist in 
making Kansas a free State.” 

Such is the wal which is awakening on all sides 
in behalf of Kansas. And shall we of New-England 
origin and principles be timid and slothful! Nay, 
LET US ARISE AND BUILD. ‘ 

As it is of much importance to save expense in 
collecting money for this purpose, it is earnestly 
desired that pastors should early present the ob- 
ject to their people, and that a competent person in 
each parish should carry a subscription list through 
the congregation. In six weeks the whole sum can 
be thus raised. Will you do your part? 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 





Sovrnern Ixxrxors is perhaps in : ome respects a 
more inviting field of Christian enterprise than any 
other equal portion of the Union. The twenty-six 
Southern counties of that State include an area 
larger than the three States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. “Egypt” is the name 
derisively given in other portions of that imperial 
State to these twenty-six Southern counties. The 
mass of the population there was brought in by the 
emigration of “‘ poor white people” from slaveholding 
States,—the same sort of people that will flow into 
Kansas by thousands, if Kansas is free. In 
Southern Illinois this “poor white” element has 
hitherto preponderated; there has hardly been 
enough of the Northern element to leaven the mass. 
Common Schools are ordained by law; and the law 
is carried into effect as well as the character of the 
population and the supply of teachers will admit. 
But “the few and scattered common schools are 
usually in the hands of teachers who are very 
deficient, not only in intellectual but in moral quali- 
fications.” There can be, in reality, no efficient 
common-schools, till there shall be a supply of com- 
petent teachers; and teachers must be supplied 
from institutions of a higher order. 

The few Home Missionaries of the A. H. M. So- 
ciety, in the region which we have described, have 
united in an attempt to establish a permanent 
Protestant Seminary for young ladies, the first in all 
that region. Du Quoine, in Perry County, on the 
Central Railroad recently opened, has been selected 
as the location, not only on account of physical 
advantages, but because the nucleus of an intelligent 
and religious community already exists there. A 
few families there, mostly of Northern and Eastern 
origin, “‘ remember their native hills with the school- 
house and the church,” and are willing to make ef- 
forts and sacrifices in behalf of such an institution. 
The nearest Protestant Seminary for young ladies 





is ninety miles northward from that location. Two 
Roman Catholic institutions are nearer,—one in 


i of e 
nich the eld iF lenapted to go and revel, by the 
promise of ‘well-spread tables, sweet music, and 
rich speaking from the Rev. Dr. Tyng,’—the said 
reverend doctor being, as one of her ordained min- 
isters, sworn to regard the injunctions of a church 
which directs this said season of Lent to be kept as 
a solemn fast—that is free from all such dis- 
tractions, ially, as ‘well spread tables and 
sweet music,’ ay, and such ‘rich speaking,’ too, as 
Dr. Tyng, on such occasions, is addi to the in- 
dulgence of—in order that, in the words of the 
prayer which it is the reverend doctor’s duty to offer 
up in his church every day this week, by using such 
abstinence, ‘ our flesh being subdued to the Spirit, 
we may ever obey God’s holy motions in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.’ t can the church, 
what can even the world think of duplicity and 
charlatantry such as this? Can one much wonder at 
earnest, over-sensitive minds, under the influence of 
the disgust which such hollow-heartedness cannot 
fail to produce, being driven to Rome? Has our 
church no remedy for so pernicious an outrage?” 
Dr. Tyng can be safely trusted to defend his own 
consistency, and it is no part of ours to vindicate 
his course by the canons of his own church. But 
the spirit of the above extract is precisely that of 
the rulers of the synagogue who condemned Christ 
for healing on the Sabbath the woman that was 
bound of Satan. We have read of certain Greek 
pirates, who being proved guilty of the butchery of 
the crew of an English merchantman, were asked 
why they had thrown overboard the meat-stores of 
the vessel, while plundering her cargo. They indig- 
nantly replied, “‘Are we not Christians? Anddo you 
think we would eat meat in Lent?” 

It may well be questioned whether the author of 
the above philippic against Dr. Tyng, was most dis- 
turbed by the contempt shown for the fasts of the 
church, or by his horror of the fanaticism of Mr. 
Gough and Dr. Tyng, that would banish wine from 
the tables even of High Church Episcopalians, dur- 
ing the holy season of Lent. We fancy the writer 
sipping his sherry, hock and port, of the best brands, 
while jealously guarding “the church” against the 
fanaticism of a cold temperance collation in Lent! 

So too, many who have never comprehended that 
seying of Christ, “ How much is a man better than 
a sheep!” cross themselves in pious horror when 
one prays or pleads for the slave as if he were a 
man. But Pharisaism did not conquer in Christ’s 
day, and it cannot conquer now. 


A CHRISTIAN ABOLITIONIST. 





Witiiam Wieerrorce was an “abolitionist.” The 
glory of his life was his opposition to slavery. The 
greatest of his achievements was the abolition of the 
slave-trade. In these days of calumny, when the 
name “abolitionist” is used as a synonyme for 
fanatic, infidel, disunionist, and all that is horrible in 
human character, it is refreshing to find the “ aboli- 
tionism” of Wilberforce identified with his Chris- 
tianity by one of the most conservative bodies of 
Christians in our land. The Old-School Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, in a little tract, called 
“ Witnesses for Christ,” pronounce this judgment 
upon the leading abolitionist of Britain. 

‘* How thoroughly he was awakened and restored 
to a truly sound mind, appears from the nearly fifty 
years, which from this period he devoted to the glo- 
ry of God and the good of man. The love of Christ 
was from this date his talisman, to use his own 
words. IT WAS THIS THAT MADE HIM THE CHAMPION 
OF FREEDOM AND THE FRIEND OF THE SLAVE.” 

Take courage, then, poor, despised “ abolition- 
ists.’ The Presbyterian Board teaches that the 
love of Christ makes one a champion of freedom and 
a friend of the slave. And the same Board adds, 
“we now set him before you as a witness for 
Christ to stimulate you to enter on the Christian 
race and to persevere in it.” This sentence imme- 
diately follows that quoted above. The connection 
of the whole is: The love of Christ made Wilber- 
force the champion of freedom and the friend of the 
slave ; and we set him before you to “stimulate you 
to enter on the Christian race.” 

How are the Administration of the Tract Society 
put to shame by such sentences as these in a tract 
from the Presbyterian Board! They suppressed 
the wise and gentle testimony of Mather on the 
subject of slavery ; they maintain an evasive silence 
on this “sectional” question; while a Board di- 
rectly connected with the South, boldly makes Wil- 
berforce’s devotion to the slave a proof of his union 
with Christ, and holds him up for imitation. 


-* 


THE GREATER EXCOMMUNICATION. 





Our readers have not forgotten the leading inci- 
dents in the history of Anthony Burns. The fol- 
lowing is a fit sequel to his chequered experience. 
Having been sent to Oberlin to be educated for the 
ministry, Mr. Burns requested of the Baptist church 
of which he was a member during his residence in 
Virginia, a letter of dismission and recommendation. 
To this request he received the following reply, 
which has recently been made public. 


“The church of Jesus Christ, at Union, Fauquier 
county, Va.: 

“TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

“‘ Whereas, ANtuony Burns, a member of the church, 
has made application to us by a letter to our pastor, for 
a letter of dismission in fellowship, in order that he 
may unite with another church of the same faith and 


zealot of ‘ Temperance,’ at a 


NEW-HAVEN THEOLOGY. 


Every Theological student must have felt greatly 
obliged for the publication of the Princeton Theologi- 
cal ys. tever the merits of the system 
they advocate, the essays themselves belong to the 
history of American theology. Why must the in- 
quirer into the doctrine of sin be puzzled by remote 
allusions to New-Haven and ‘ Taylorism,’ or tantal- 
ized by references in Poole’s Index to articles in the 
‘Chris. Quart. Spect.’ or ‘Chris. Month, Spee.’ 
with no means of following up the citation? Would | 
not there be a general welcome of a volume or two 
of New-Haven Theological Essays? Is there no 
publisher who would take the risk? Would the 
writers have any objections? Qu. 
The writer of the foregoing communication in- 
forms us that he is a Baptist. We know that his 
wish is extensively shared by ministers in various 
denominations. If Dr. Fitch would give to the 
world the admirable series of discourses that he de- 
livered to successive generations of students while 
he filled the post of Livingston Professor of Divini- 
ty in Yale College, the volumes would be eagerly 
sought after by hundreds of the living graduates of 
¥ale, and by numbers of every school and denomi- 
nation. His Divinity Lectures would be a valuable 
addition to our theological literature. 

If Dr. Taylor could be persuaded to publish his 
grand lectures on Moral Government, he would do 
a work alike honorable and useful in his declining 
years, and would make to theological science the 
most valuable contribution of the present century. 
Why may not this be done? 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT ON THE POLICY OF 
THE TRACT ADMINISTRATION. 


As every mail brings us expressions of opinion on 
the policy of the Tract Administration, we begin to 
relieve our table by publishing brief extracts : 








A minister in this State, writes : 

“The Zvangelist has done itself a great injury, and 
The Independent as great a favor, by publishing those 
disgraceful articles of the ‘ Director,’ and its review of 
‘ Plymouth Collection.’ 

“The ‘ Director's’ articles have opened my eyes com- 
pletely on the subject of the corrupt policy of the 
Tract House. I have been a warm friend of the So- 
eiety for twenty years, as they know. I shall do no more 
for them till they put themselves right on the slavery 
question. 

‘*T believe this is the decision the ‘ Director's’ pam- 
phlet has produced in many minds. I feel that the | 
‘Director’ has done the Tract Society more harm than | 
its enemies (if it has one) could.” | 





A minister in Pennsylvania, writes : 
‘*To rHE EpiTrors OF THE INDEPENDENT : | 

““T suppose, Dear Sirs, that you are not in need of a | 
word of encouragement from me, and a word of disap- | 
probation would not be felt. However, sending my 
yearly due, (though somewhat tardy,) I could not but 
add this note, to express my gratification at the posi- 
tion youhave taken with reference to the Tract Society’s | 
Publishing Committee. Itis ashame to this age that 
such a great institution, organized to publish the glo- 
rious Gospel of Him who denounced the wicked 


from the Temple with a whip of cords, should bow be- | 
fore the anti-Christian power that now rules the South. | 


against Slavery, their publications would be excluded 
fromthatterritory. The South could as easily exclude 
Northern calicoes. Perhaps it would create a distur- 
bance now, after having bowed so long, but that is 
the sin of the Committee. 

“In opposition to the supposed advantage of silence in 
order to gain admittance, should be placed the deadly | 
influence upon the conscience of Christians at the 
North. If the Tract Society may be silent, for the same 
reason the churches may, and so may Christians. Who | 
then will oppose it? Peliticians? Ah they are not | 
safe-guards of the cause of Christ. A few days since 
an agent of the Society called onme. He is a good 
man, and is opposed to slavery, but he, and many other | 
prominent agents like him, are so under the influence 
of this policy, that not a word is said on the subject, 
and when it is introduced they advocate silence. What | 
a fatal influence must be exerted by these agents scat- | 
teredeverywhere over the country! Persevere and | 
it may yet be well.” 





An agent in Ohio, writes: 

“The course Zhe Independent pursues in relation of | 
to the “Tract Society,” etc., receives the approval of | 
ALL its subscribers in this vicinity. I expect to see you | 
soon have a list of 100,000 subscribers. Hear from me 
again soon.” 

A subscriber in New-Hlampshire, writes: 

‘“‘Tam more interested than ever in the paper ; espe- 
cially do I approve its course in exposing the position 
of the American Tract Society on the great question 
of the day. ‘ May its shadow never be less.’” 

Another in Vermont, says : 

‘“‘ The Independent is doing a good work for the 
Tract Society. The proprietors, editors, and all inte- 
rested in the publication of The Independent, need have | 
little fear of going too fast in matters of reform to 
please the great majority of its readers ;—a fact better 
known to those who mingle in daily life than to edi- | 
tors, who must depend mainly on correspondents in 
great measure isolated from the world.” 





From a subscriber in New-Haven : 


“‘ITam much interested in your discussions on the 
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** Whereas, it has been satisfactorily established be- 
fore us, that the said Anthony Burns absconded from 
the service of his master, and refused to return volun- 
tarily, thereby disobeying both the laws of God and man, 
although he subsequently obtained his freedom by pur- 
chase, yet we have now to consider him only as a fugi- 
tive from labor, (as he was before his arrest and resto- 
ration to his master,) have therefore 

‘* Resolved, unanimously, That he be excommunicated 
from the communion and fellowship of this church. 

“Done by order of thischurch, in regular church 
meeting, this 20th day of October, 1855. 

““W. W. West, Clerk.” 
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character, when there is the most palpable | funds for building a church in that place. He stat- | efficient pioneer of the highest and best civilization. 
need of an immediate interposition from |¢4 that a congregation of two hundred could be | There it is worth more than a college would be in 
heaven. What he most requires is help gathered there, but that the only place of meeting jts place. And at this juncture, when the material 
against the continual pressure of evil influ- | ¥** ™ unfinished room Over & tin-shop. He also _Tesources of that region are beginning to be rapidly | by a letter from the pastor to Mr. Burns, advising 
ences, so common that they are hardly no- mentioned five or six places equally needy, giving developed by the opening of the great Illinois Cen- 
ticed, and so slight that they are hardly 
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tedious and expensive forms of agency; that the _ Went to Illinois three years ago under the patronage | other paper equally skilled in anal sing church 
churches grow weary of such isolated appeals, and | of some of the Societies which send out female votes, would inform us how many ata, of the 
atmosphere, whether it can endure the per- | fail to discriminate as to their respective merits, and _ teachers to the West. She has now returned in the | church were present when this yote was passed 
petual contact of the world, and yet not be | that hence a large per centage of such collections | character of an agent, presenting, especially to la-| how many voted for the excommunication, and 
assimilated to the world, but preserve its | ° to cover the expenses of the solicitor. Happi- | dies, the wants and hopes of the institution which | whether the colored members of the church voted 
identity and maintain the life which is given ly a writer in the Congregationalist suggested that has been placed under her care. She has visited | at all; also, how much “ the church of Jesus Christ 
bof Cok: ” What’ wk asad, Cherdbork be & the American Congregational Union should under- some of the cities and larger towns in Connecticut ; | at Union” contributes to the Tract Society this year 
habitual sense of our de he Satie ge pe his take the work of raising a common fund for needy and in her quiet and gentle way has succeeded in | by way of endorsing the course of its Administra- 
aeenneien ue P PY churches in Kansas; a pastor in Massachusetts obtaining valuable aid. We understand that she is | tion on slavery. , 
sense of our weakness amid the | made almost simultaneously a like proposal, with the intending soon to ask for some assistance from ladies| We are also anxious to know who is Burns’ 
most familiar and oft-recurring scenes—a | offer of $500 from a benevolent lady in his parish in New-York and Brooklyn ; and we are sure that| “legal owner.” His old master abet he ¢ him 
habitual casting of ourselves upon God for | toward such a fund. Plainly there was a call in Jadies here who are willing to hear her statement of | back at a cost of $30,000, put him in the ~~ ~eline » 
the aid that we are constantly requiring—a | Providence for the Union to undertake this work. | the case, will count it a privilege to help her in this | jail, and then sold him pa the block. We presum 
daily and hourly asking for that help which | The Trustees issued an appeal, which was well-re- | truly missionary enterprise. that his title then ceased and ietocilined the : 
Jesus has told us every one that asketh re. | ceived in New-England, and which has brought back ° we have no doubt he would be willing to sell ae 
ceiveth. some lively and encouraging responses. With char- | Dr. Berrecugns proposes to deliver a series of three | Over again, We presume that if while Burns was 
By this means we shall learn the true | *ttistic benevolence Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D., sub- | jectures at Hope Chapel, on his nine years’ residence | held at Savannah he had asked a letter of dismis- 
nature of our dependence upon God; we 
shall escape the theological perplexities that 
80 often hang around the subject, by making 
it a practical, living truth; we shall see that 
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various questions of the day. Remain firm and strive 
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“ Although I barely make a shift to live on a meager | claims of business must be lessened 
salary, yet I would sooner do without many daily | can gain, even on its own appointed 
meals than not have The Independent. tion which is its rightful due. 

“We highly approve Zhe Independent's course in re- 
lation to the Tract Society. What can be more shame- , 
ful toa Christian soldier than this fear of an enemy. | Lessons tx Mopern History.—W' pier 
This hiding from battle, and shuffling and quibbling. | #nnouncing that Dr. Solger proposes ©" 
May the Lord put to confusion such soldiers of the | city a class of ladies for instruction 
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scribed liberally to the fund, and gave his personal gt Loo-Choo. He will lecture on Friday evening, Feb. | sion, it would have 

services—without any cost to the Union—to the so- 29th; on Monday, March 8d; and fe Thursday, nad this eee oars oO 
licitation of subscriptions among his numerous March 6th. He has strong recommendations of his “Ttisa ing to church ‘ 

friends. There is no interference between this lectures from the professors at Dartmouth, Oberlin, | their residence e. bean ha ag “arsed eg 
general movement for Kansas, and the particu- Princeton, Auburn, Bowdoin, Amherst, and Madison. | their intentions. If the cnsanplo of the ne | at 




















